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G ia O izes For Statewide Effort 
” Dub 
; avai:| This progress report was prepared + Elsie C. report after decisions and recommendations are 

Alvis, Executive Director, Governor’s Commission on . ae «4s 
ret £ Aging, State of Georgia, 304 State Office Building, At- determined by the Commission. In addition, staff 
it Pro} lanta. Mrs. Alvis, formerly a national staff member of help in planning and carrying out the details of 
chee bara _ ao —a wen ——— nag 09 this program is being provided through the active 
’. P She is employed full-time as Consultant, Geriatrics Sec- Rs , 
UperF tion, Georgia Department of Public Health. With Mrs. cooperation of the State Department of Public 
Smyth’s transfer to DHEW’s Regional Office in Atlanta, Health. 

cipate Governor Vandiver has designated Dr. John T. Mauldin 7 

“| as the official responsible for Georgia’s White House Con- Local Organization 


etweelf ference on Aging grant. Dr. Mauldin is Chairman of the 
accom-§ State Commission on Aging. 

ial af §=Georgia has turned the spotlight on its ever- 
; shovf increasing older population, and, with full support 
] age-§ of Governor S. Ernest Vandiver, has developed 
plans and programs to encourage special efforts 
for the White House Conference on Aging, as well 
Word for the future. 


An estimated 110 county chairmen, with com- 
mittees of three to fifty members each, are 
engaged in a “grass roots” study and survey 
of resources and facilities. They are identifying 
unmet needs, and recommending plans of action 
to meet these needs. By March 1, reports had 
been received from 60 counties. By April 1, we 
expected to have all the rest. 


fonthl? Where We Are Today We have asked some 75 State organizations and 
Lake An able and active Commission on Aging was agencies to provide reports on current and antici- 
ay} appointed by the Governor in September 1959. pated programs in behalf of the aging, and to 
ts y* Twenty-two members represent all of the subject make appropriate recommendations to the Com- 
oe matter areas included in the WHCA plan. The mission for inclusion in our final report. 


Commission meets every month. Chairman John 
aie 1. Mauldin, an Atlanta surgeon, is in constant 
‘vidi touch with day-to-day activities. 

whit ,Sixteen subcommittees, each under a Commis- 
een agp 00 member chairman, were selected from busi- 
e olde léss and professional fields identified with par- 
expt Ucular subject matter areas in order to provide 
derait “ded depth to this State planning and policy 
“groit making body. The subcommittees are gathering 


the I State Conference 

Plans are already well underway for our State 
Conference on Aging which is to be held June 
16-17 at the University of Georgia’s Educational 
Center, in Athens. The full resources of that 
facility will be used to make this first conference 
of its kind in our State a productive experience 
for all who are involved in our current -program. 


erfort statewide data, and preparing appropriate rec- Interest in Aging Since 1950 

show ‘mendations for inclusion in Georgia’s final Georgia’s interest in its older people and their 

nber ( “Port to the WHCA. _probléms has been growing steadily since 1950, 

witho The Commission has employed on a part-time when forums on Gerontology were first conducted 

ag, U.S Masi a sociologist to review, summarize, and at the University of Georgia. These forums led 
‘abulate reports and findings from county and to the organization of the Georgia Gerontology 


seer State Surveys. He will write the State’s WHCA Society, which is now incorporated with a mem- 











bership of some 100 persons representing many 
fields of interest. 

Over the past several years, the Gerontology 
Society sponsored several workshops and confer- 
ences on aging. In 1957, it published “Facts and 
Figures on Gerontology in Georgia.” 

In addition to this voluntary effort, the De- 
partment of Public Health in 1957 established a 
Geriatrics Section in recognition of the growing 
need for helping local health departments toward 
a better understanding of the problems of our in- 
creasing older population, and the ways of meet- 
ing these problems. 

After the White House Conference on Aging 
Act was passed in September 1958, the Gerontol- 
ogy Society requested Governor Vandiver to estab- 
lish a new Interdepartmental Council on Geron- 
tology as the official State organization responsible 
for planning for the WHCA. This Interdepart- 


mental Council functioned from April 1959 until 


the end of September when (at the request of the 
State Medical Association and other interested 
groups) Governor Vandiver established our pres- 
ent Governor’s Commission on Aging. The mem- 
bership of the former Interdepartmental Council 
is included in the Commission. 

The Commission moved ahead immediately with 
the plan which already had been initiated for 
Georgia’s preparation work and participation in 
the WHCA. 


Work with County Units 

After our decision to study conditions on a 
county-by-county basis, Governor Vandiver wrote 
to all chairmen of county commissions, request- 
ing their support. We followed this with a letter 
from the Governor’s Commission on Aging, out- 
lining the study plan, and requesting the appoint- 
ment of a county chairman and/or representa- 
tive committee. Thirdly, we sent specific instruc- 
tions to county chairmen inviting them to par- 
ticipate in district conferences for orientation in 
our total program, and for instruction in the use 
of a special study questionnaire. The question- 
naire was designed to serve also as a report back 
to the Commission. 


Twelve district meetings were held during No- 
vember and December 1959 in strategic loca- 
tions. They were surprisingly well attended, 
considering the time limitation. A few counties, 
unable to attend, were given individual help by 
our staff. Nineteen members of the State Com- 
mission participated in the district programs; 
the film, “Aging, a Modern Achievement,” was 
widely used; actual instruction in the use of sur- 
vey material was provided. Follow-up guidance 
has been given by letter, telephone, and personal 
contact. 


The Study Questionnaire 

The study questionnaire was developed by oy 
Commission staff so that it could be separat 
into sections on welfare, health, employmey 
leisure-time activities, services by churches ay 
religious groups, and housing. These divisio, 
were intended for individual committees to iy 
as work and report documents. 

Explicit instructions preceded each section ¢/ 
the questionnaire. 
tion are: 

1) “What do you consider the unmet needs?” and 


2) “What do you suggest or recommend be done to me 
these needs, especially by your own community?” 


Local chairmen were advised to hold at leas 
two meetings of their total committees, the firg 
for instruction, and the second for review of 4 
findings and recommendations. A narrative pr. 
port reflecting group concurrence was requeste 
from each county. 

Local committees have been encouraged fror 
the start to hold additional meetings to conside 
findings which might be developed into local x. 
tion programs. They were also encouraged 
consider any appropriate additions or changes t 
their initial study committees in the interest ¢ 
long-range planning and action. The desirability 
of involving older citizens, and voluntary orga. 
izations, was emphasized. 
What of the Future? 

In some counties, committee interest has & 
veloped into new local programs, especially i 
leisure-time activities, and in the education ¢ 
citizens to the needs of their older population 
A growing concern for more and better nursi 
homes, and for appropriate housing facilities, : 
already evident. The lack of adequate incom: 
for many is being viewed in a more realistic wa} 

The fact that some 700 individuals have give 
time, effort, and interest to this statewide mov 


ment is significant and encouraging to us. Maljfi 


clubs, organizations, and agencies are now Uusilf 
aspects of problems related to the aging as themé 
for their meetings and conferences. 

We find that the need for a long-range, wel 
publicized plan to accomplish some coordinatit! 


of the enthusiasm and effort at both State algw 


local levels is becoming more and more apparel! 

Our Georgia Commission on Aging is workitt 
and planning in that direction as it proceét 
with its immediate task of preparing for @ 
White House Conference on Aging. 





The complete address for Miss Gloria Carbov 
at the Rhode Island Council of Community Set 
ices, is 333 Grotto Ave., Providence 6. In # 
article on Rhode Island’s Central Referral ™ 
Information Service (AGING 64, p. 12) the str 
address was not included. 
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ryderwood, Washington: 
A Progress Report 


This report was submitted by Assistant Professor of 
sociology Don C. Gibbons, San Francisco State College, 
1600 Holloway Ave., San Francisco 27. The description of 
4 novel “experiment” in housing for retired persons is 
based on the writer’s direct observation during December 
1959. The Ryderwood story was previously reported in 
Aging 9 (January 1954). Professor Gibbons’ report indi- 
cates significant progress during the intervening six years. 

Ryderwood is situated in a logging and lumber- 
ing area and was built as a “company town” by 
the Long-Bell Lumber Company in 1923. As the 
surrounding area was logged-off, it had slowly 
dwindled in population from over 2,000 to less 
than one-hundred persons. In 1953, the company 
offered Ryderwood for sale, and a group of in- 
vestors, Senior Estates, Incorporated, purchased 
the town. 

The number of houses was reduced to 183 
renovated units, after the most dilapidated ones 
had been razed. A grocery store, church, serv- 
ice station, and several other buildings had also 
been included in the sale. 

The renovated houses were offered for sale to 
retired persons with fixed monthly incomes be- 
tween $125 and $200. Initially, four-room houses 
wld for $2,000 ($200 down and $20 monthly), 
with slightly higher prices for five and six-room 
houses. Purchasers had to agree either to sell 
the house back to Senior Estates, Inc., or to an 
digible retired person, if resale was necessary. 
An equity for improvements, but no additional 
profit, was allowed under this agreement. 

In the first year, about 40 houses were sold. 
During the past six years, all of the remaining 
units have been sold, and the present population 
if Ryderwood is over 350. 

The monotonous appearance of a company town 
tas been replaced. Houses are varied in appear- 
ance, with different paint schemes, modifications 
in external style, and other improvements. Sev- 
eral years ago, the residents constructed a six- 
are-lake on the edge of town. This lake is 
stocked with trout and provides recreation for 
residents and visitors. 

Asa result, resale prices have increased. Ryder- 
Wood is still low-cost housing, however, compared 
‘0many of the apartment-house projects which 
have been developed elsewhere. 

With the town’s new growth, a small corps of 
municipal employees has been hired by Senior 
Estates, Inc. These include a local town mana- 
ger, town marshal, and several others. Also, the 
residents have activated a post office, library, 
men's club and women’s club buildings, com- 
i hall, community church, and other fa- 

les, 


Many of the present residents have moved to 





Ryderwood from other parts of the State; but 
the community also includes people who have 
come from Alaska, South Dakota, Idaho, Missouri, 
and elsewhere. 

Ryderwood has become a permanent success, 
both for the residents and for the investors. 
Most of the residents seem to find in Ryderwood 
a solution to their housing problems, and more 
general problems of retirement leisure. 

To date, no known plans are underway for a 
sociological research investigation in Ryderwood. 





Award for Indianapolis Center 


The Indianapolis Senior Citizens Day Center 
(in the Borinstein Home for Jewish Aged) won 
the 1959 Shroder Award of the Council of Jew- 
ish Federations and Welfare Funds. The Wil- 
liam J. Shroder Memorial Award is annually pre- 
sented for outstanding contributions to social 
welfare which are of ultimate benefit to the en- 
tire community. In projects representing the 
joint efforts of a number of organizations, par- 
ticular weight is given to successful cooperation 
achieved through the accommodation of various 
interests and viewpoints, in order to serve the 
greater good of the total community. The Coun- 
cil of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds is 
the major national Jewish agency in the field of 
social welfare. The 1959 award is the seventh 
in the series of annual tributes in memory of 
William J. Shroder, Cincinnati attorney, banker 
and civic leader, who was founder and first presi- 
dent of the Council. 


The award was given for a 13-month demon- 
stration project offering planned and coordinated 
services to older people regardless of race, creed, 
or color, and consisting of the participation of 
public and private, sectarian and non-sectarian, 
local, State and national agencies. 


The Center was supported by an $8,000 PHS 
grant, with matching funds and services provided 
by three cooperating agencies: the Borinstein 
Home, the Health and Hospital Corporation of 
Marion County, and the Indiana State Board of 
Health. A special professional advisory group 
included State and local health, welfare and em- 
ployment services, the Social Security Adminis- 
tration, the United Fund, the Health and Welfare 
Council, the Family Service Association, the Wel- 
fare Club, the Jewish Welfare Federation, and 
the Council of Jewish Women. 

A major study by the Health and Welfare Coun- 
cil is now being conducted to determine what 
kind of a permanent downtown day center for 
Indianapolis should be established. For more 
information: Dr. Morton Leeds, 3516 Central 
Ave., Indianapolis 5. 
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New PHS Research Grants 


The Public Health Service announced late in, 


March through its principal research arm, the 
National Institutes of Health, that 19 additional 
grants, totaling $212,343, have been made for 
research in various aspects of aging. 

The grants have gone to investigators in 13 
States and the District of Columbia. Work will 
be supported in the biological, psychological, and 
sociological aspects of aging, including the spe- 
cific fields of morphology, genetics, cytology, his- 
tochemistry, and anatomy. Certain of the grants 
also will support studies on clinical problems of 
aging, including rehabilitation. 

These grants are part of a continuing NIH 
program of study into the health-related charac- 
teristics of the aging process. The NIH grant 
program already is supporting more than 500 
projects for research related to aging at a level 
of approximately $13,500,000 a year. These total 
figures, based on new 1960 tabulations, are con- 
siderably higher than those published in Aging 
63, p. 5, because total tabulations after January 
1959 were not previously available. 

Specific information on individual grants is 
available from the Information Office of the Di- 
vision of General Medical Sciences, NIH, Be- 
thesda 14, Md. 





Two new appointments to the National Ad- 
visory Committee for the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging, bringing the total to 150 members, 
were announced during March by Secretary of 
HEW Arthur S. Flemming. They are Dr. C. I. 
Pontius of Tulsa, Okla., and Mr. Wilson D. Steen 
of Norman, Okla. 

Final plans for the May 12-13 Washington, 
D. C., meeting of the entire National Advisory 
Committee are being completed by Chairman 
Robert W. Kean. 





Senior Citizens Month—May 1960 


This article was prepared and submitted by Miss An, 
C. Leahy, Director, Program for Senior Citizens Mont, 
Senior Citizens of America, 1129 Vermont Ave., N. ¥ 
Washington 5, D. C. 

“SCA is a nonprofit educational, philanthropic, scientif, 
organization serving citizens of mature interests.” §(, 
publishes the monthly magazine Senior Citizen, availab), 
@ $5 per year. SCA membership, included at the gy, 
scriber’s option, is available without extra cost. 

For the fourth annual nationwide Senior Citi. 
zens Month, under the sponsorship of Senior Citi} : 
zens of America, a larger number of proclam;| | 
tions by State governors and mayors of citie} 
have been made than ever before. General jp | 
terest in participation programs indicates aly} t 
that more will be accomplished this year. 

Senior Citizens Month usually marks the lk} ! 
ginning of year-round activities. Special weeks} / 
days, or other periods of time often continue tj § 
be observed throughout the year for special pr 
grams tailored to the needs, and social and ec ° 
nomic opportunities of individual districts. 

We are encouraging emphasis on information ‘ 
about the White House Conference on Aging. 

Special activities in May will be held in}, 
churches and synagogues; many projects are t , 
be featured on TV and radio, in newspapers ani o 
Civic clubs, Golden Age clubs, re. 


magazines. 

ligious, and other organizations will honor senior 

citizens, often spotlighting accomplishments by th 
sp 


individuals. 
During SCM, many States will be holding locdf , 
as well as State conferences on aging, many sp its 


cifically in preparation for the WHCA. ™ 


Among topics suggested for discussion are: | tis 


1:Contributions by older people to national strengtf Pl" 
and security. . 
2. Drastic need of increased income for many olitf ji, 
people. for 
3. Employment opportunities at standard wages. 
4. Medical fees at prices within the patient’s ability ¥ tot 
pay. plie 
5. Rehabilitation opportunities for the ill or handicappF req 
6. Ways to meet housing requirements. N 
7. Practical counseling to develop personal resources ing 
8. Recreation facilities to encourage participation in* ort 


cial activities. 


tM 
Last year 44 States, the District of Columbif,, | 


and Puerto Rico were in our SCM program. fii, 

Readers of Aging may be particularly infty , 
ested to know that SCA headquarters has Sta 
veloped and is using on all of its outgoing mail 4 local 
postage meter die with the words “MAY -E m 
SENIOR CITIZENS MONTH.” esta} 

The Senior Citizens Association of Los Ant_" s 
les County, Inc., has promoted the use of 4 S¥getan 
cial phrase for closing letters which we beliethe 
to be especially appropriate during SCM: “You'} Ne 
in senior citizen brotherhood.” Legis 
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legislation in the States 


Information for this article is taken from an article on 
“State Public Assistance Legislation, 1959,” prepared in 
the Bureau of Public Assistance, which appeared on p. 
93 ff. of the February 1960 issue of the Social Security 
Bulletin (Vol. 23, No. 2; Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C.; $2.75 a year, single copy 25¢). 

iLLINOIS: A new section has been added to the 
(ode which gives to the Public Aid Commission 
detailed statutory authority to provide services 
for older persons; these services had been car- 
ried on under a general authorization since 1950. 
Under the new law the Commission’s Advisory 
Committee on the Aging becomes the Council on 
the Improvement of the Economic and Social 
Status of Older People. The legislature also con- 
tinued for a third biennium the Commission on the 
Aging and Aged which consists of 15 members— 
fve each from the house and senate and five 
fom the general public appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. 

Illinois has also authorized the purchase, con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of homes 
for the aged by the counties. These homes are 
tobe licensed by the Department of Public Health. 
Aged persons may be admitted who are able to 
pay rent through private means, public subsidy, 
or both. 


INDIANA: Various changes have been made in 
the law relating to licensing, regulation, and in- 
section of nursing homes. The homes now in- 
cuded under the law are those with more than 
two unrelated patients. Another change prohib- 
its advertising the conduct, maintenance, or op- 
ration of a nursing home through any adver- 
ising medium before a license is granted, and 
provides for action to enjoin such advertising. 


KANSAS: A law was extended to provide for the 
licensing of all boarding homes and nursing homes 
for adults and homes for the aged offering care 
io three or more persons. Formerly, the law ap- 
jlied only to homes caring for public assistance 
recipients. 

MONTANA: Legislation provides for the licens- 
ing of boarding or nursing homes that have two 
more residents. 

MAINE: When the authority of the Committee 
on Aging was due to expire, the legislature estab- 
lished a permanent State Committee on Aging 
continue the study of the problems of the 
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late’s aging population and assist in organizing 
veal committees. 

MARYLAND: A Commission on the Aging was 
‘tablished as an advisory body to the Governor 
" study existing services, coordinate the pro- 
frams of agencies and departments working with 
aging, and report annually on its findings. 
 MBRASKA: The legislature directed that the 


fislative Council carry on a study of nursing 





homes, and public hearings will be held before 
the 1961 legislative session. 

NORTH DAKOTA: A revolving fund of $1 million 
will be available to the Public Welfare Board to 
make loans to counties and non-profit corpora- 
tions to construct nursing homes and homes for 
the aged. Homes for the aged will be subject 
to the regulations of the State Welfare Board, 
and nursing homes will be regulated by the State 
Health Department. 

OHIO: The responsibility for licensing and regu- 
lating nursing and rest homes has been trans- 
ferred from the Department of Public Welfare 
to the Department of Health. The new law in- 
cludes provisions for classifying the homes, pro- 
hibiting placement in unlicensed homes by a pub- 
lie official, and authorizing officials to act to en- 
force various provisions. 

TEXAS: Texas has enacted legislation providing 
for the licensing of hospitals under the standard- 
setting authority of the State Health Department. 





A Nursing Home Services Section has been 
newly established as part of the Chronic Disease 
Program, Division of Special Health Services, 
Bureau of State Services, U. S. Public Health 
Service. The Section will provide consultation 
on matters relating to clinical services, adminis- 
trative management, and licensing of nursing 
homes and homes for the aged. It will conduct 
studies and analyze needs relating primarily to 
services given in such homes, and will develop 
guides for their operation. It will also develop 
guides relating to State licensure laws, rules 
and regulations pertaining to nursing homes and 
homes for the aged. 

Dr. Bruce Underwood is section chief. Other 
members of the staff are: Mr. Kenneth R. Nelson, 
Jr., consultant in administrative management of 
medical care facilities; Mrs. Frances S. Wolford, 
nursing consultant; and Mrs. Charlotte Enterline, 
secretary. Inquiries may be addressed directly 
to Dr. Underwood (Washington 25, D. C.). 





In response to a number of suggestions, 
Aging invites news contributions about in- 
dividual retirees, or groups of retirees, who 
have started service projects of interest to 
our readers. A series of such reports is 
planned if enough information is forth- 
coming from all parts of the U. S. A. 

Readers of Aging are invited to contribute 
any other items, of course, of interest to a 
nationwide readership. 

There is no restriction on adaptation or 
reproduction of material from Aging. 

















































PUBLICATIONS 


A March 1960 revision of “Fact Sheet No. 1,” 
issued by DHEW’s Special Staff on Aging, is now 
available on request. This fact sheet presents 
Census Bureau estimates as of July 1, 1959, for 
the middle-aged and older population. One table 
gives analytical data by sex and color for total 
population, age 45 to 64, and 65 and over, and 
comparisons with 1950 Census figures. A second 
table analyzes the rate of growth, both gross and 
net, in the 65 and over group. A third table shows 
the changes in the ratios of men to women in the 
total population, the 45 to 64, and the 65 and over 
groups. Free copies are available from the Special 
Staff on Aging, DHEW, Washington 25, D. C. 
Postcards with return address and only the words, 
“Fact Sheet No. 1” will expedite handling. 


* 


Rehabilitation Record is a new 40-page bi- 
monthly periodical, published by DHEW’s Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. It reviews activities 
of Federal-State rehabilitation programs, with 
special emphasis on research developments sup- 
ported by OVR. 

Among the subjects covered by the eleven 
articles in the first issue are medical aspects, train- 
ing of rehabilitation workers, blindness, older 
workers, State operations, and research. Con- 
tributors to the issue include HEW Secretary 
Arthur S. Flemming; OVR Director Mary E. 
Switzer; Rev. Thomas J. Carroll, Director of the 
Catholic Guild for the Blind; and Dr. Frank H. 
Krusen, founder of the Mayo Clinic’s Department 
of Physical Medicine. 

Rehabilitation Record is distributed without 
charge to State agencies dealing with the rehabili- 
tation of handicapped persons, and to cooperating 
voluntary agencies. It is available @ $1.75 a year 
(single copies, 30¢) from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


* 


Recognition of the problem of the older worker 
who is faced with technological unemployment 
but not yet ready for retirement, is the plea of 
Clinton S. Golden in a speech given at the Decem- 
ber 1959 Annual Meeting of the National Com- 
mittee on the Aging. Mr. Golden, former In- 
ternational Vice President of the United Steel- 
workers of America, presents many sound sta- 
tistics to support his argument that management 
and labor should join forces to solve this problem. 

For free reprints of this speech send a stamped, 
self-addressed 414.” x 914” envelope to: The Com- 
mittee on Retired Workers, United Steelworkers 
of America, AFL-CIO, 1001 Connecticut Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 


“Services for Older People” describes the role 
the Bureau of Public Assistance in services for th} » 
aging, and briefly outlines the public assistang} ¢ 
programs which State and local welfare depar 
ments are carrying out on behalf of older peop, 
This 27-page pamphlet (Public Assistance Repg 
No. 38) may be obtained from Public Assistany 
Regional Representatives in all nine DHpRy 
regional offices. 





* 


“Whither Tomorrow . . .?” is an eight-pay 
newsbulletin of the Gerontological Resear 
Foundation, 4500 Olive Street, St. Louis 8, “ded; 
cated to the maintenanct of health past midlife 


This periodical reports on significant healt Ni 
areas such as nutrition, and exercise as relat¢ th 
to the aging process. it 

Copies of the newsletter, as well as the Foundef jp 
tion’s 12-page “Fundamental Brochure,” apf 4s 
available, in limited supply, upon request. of 


* th 


Two valuable manuals published by The Sta 
Education Department of The University of th 
State of New York in Albany, although reservd 
primarily for use in New York State, are availabk 
in very limited supply to selected schools and othe 
educational institutions: 

“That Extra Dollar in Later Life,” (1958; 123 pp) i / 
designed to help public schools organize educational pr iti 
grams for improvement of the economic life of older rf 
dividuals. This manual consists of four separate cours Yl 
of study on ways to help meet the dollar needs of olde Mr 


persons. Suggestions for course leaders and directors ¢ P, 
adult education, as well as bibliographies are included * 
10n 


“Retirement—A Second Career” (Bulletin No. 8 & F 
vised; 70 pp.) contains several teaching units on prepang wie 
tion for retirement. It suggests an organized workshy maj 
type plan for local public schools to help mature men wt resi 
women think through the essential problems of retiremet: “ 

; : ete, 

Mrs. Henrietta F. Rabe, Supervisor of Educ dd 
tion for the Aging, Bureau of Adult Education, ! 
responsible for the preparation of both publi# 
tions. Requests for copies, as indicated above, mi 
be addressed to her. 
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“Pennsylvania Guide for County Surveys, 1B Age 
White House Conference on Aging’ has Men 
designed to aid local committees on aging W ithe | 
the job of organizing groups, and conductlSere 
surveys in selected areas concerning the agBupjj 
In addition, this manual provides certain sele#Bversj 
data on a county-by-county basis, and lists aregagy 
for discussion. Single free copies are availallBnas, 
in limited supply, to organizations writing "% Me 
their letterheads to Mrs. Ruth Grigg HortiBiea) 
Secretary, Department of Public Welfare, Hat! Bitepo, 
burg. ‘ 
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Two helpful leaflets are available free, upon 
request, from the Division of Adult Education 
service of the National Education Association, 
1201 - 16 St. NW, Washington 6, D.C.: 

“pivision of Adult Education Service of the NEA,” de- 
gribing the services offered, listing the headquarters 
staff, and explaining the National Training Laborator- 
jes and the National Association of Public School Adult 
Educators. 


“Publications available from Division of Adult Educa- 
tion Service,” with complete price list, categorized 
ynder the headings of Adult Education, Human Rela- 
tions, Research-Training Series, and Films. 


* 


“Pyblic Assistance Medical Care: Areas of 
Needed Research and an Annotated Bibliogra- 
thy,” by Professor S. J. Axelrod of The Univer- 
ity of Michigan’s School of Public Health, has 
een published by the American Public Welfare 
Association, 1313 E. 60 St., Chicago 37. Much 
of the material in this 63-page booklet ($2) re- 
lates to recipients of Old Age Assistance. It is 
the first publication resulting from the work of 
the APWA Medical Assistance Research Project 
fr which Dr. Axelrod is principal investigator 
and project director. An NIH research grant 
provided major financial support. 


* 


A valuable Canadian survey, “The Aging Popu- 
lation of Wellington County,” by Vernon S. Ste- 
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vens, is available free, in limited supply, from 
Mr. Stevens, Director of the Survey of the Aging 
Population in Wellington County, 235 Administra- 
tion Building, Ontario Agricultural College, 
Wuelph, Ontario. This 110-page study covers all 
major areas of interest: population, place of 
tsidence, education, health, economic resources, 
lc, and includes a statement on future needs. In 
aidition, five appendices describe the question- 
naire, the sampling system, the letter to inter- 
newees, age distribution, and standards of height 
and weight. 
* 


“Mental Health Problems of Aging and the 
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Aged,” Sixth Report of the Expert Committee on 
Mental Health, has been published as No. 171 in 
he World Health Organization Technical Report 
pres. In the United States, copies of WHO 
piblications are available from Columbia Uni- 
pesity Press, International Documents Service, 
” Broadway, NYC 27. This 61-page booklet 
"s published in Geneva, 1959, and sells for 60¢. 
Members of the Expert Committee on Mental 
Halth, whose collective views are given in this 
‘Port, represented Brazil, the Netherlands, Can- 
Ma, Switzerland, Sweden, and the U.S.S.R. 





Social Security Publications 


Two leaflets available from any one of 584 so- 
cial security district offices throughout the coun- 
try provide helpful leads to specific information 
about Federal old-age and survivors insurance. 
Groups and organizations who wish to inform 
their membership about the range of public in- 
formation materials published by the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance may obtain 
quantities of these leaflets at no charge: 


“Where to Get Help or Information on Social Security” 
(OASI-40) lists all district offices, with a rundown of 
services offered. 


“Selected List of Publications on Social Security” 
(OASI-40A) lists and describes the most popular pub- 
lications available from BOASI. This leaflet also serves 
as a convenient order form. 


Some of the publications of particular interest 
to readers of Aging, also available from any dis- 
trict office, include: 


“Your Social Security” (OASI-35). A basic publication 
which explains in simple and non-technical language 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance. (48 pp.) 


“How To Estimate Your Social Security Payments” 
(OASI-30). Explains who gets benefits, how long you 
have to work, and how to estimate social security pay- 
ments. (16 pp.) 


“If You Work After You Start Getting Social Security 
Benefit Payments” (OASI-23). Describes how much 
you can earn after retirement without losing social se- 
curity benefits. (16 pp.) 


“Facts About the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund and the Disability Insurance Trust Fund” 
(OASI-36). Explains the financing of the social se- 
curity program and contains the latest available figures 
on the two trust funds. (12 pp.) 


“A Brief Explanation of the Social Security Act” (ISC- 
1). A brief explanation of programs authorized by the 
Social Security Act: public assistance; old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance; unemployment insur- 
ance; and programs of services to maternal and child 
health and welfare. (48 pp.) 


“Social Security Credits—How You Earn Them and 
How Many You Need for Retirement Benefits” (OASI- 
33e). This leaflet gives a simple explanation of what 
social security credits are, how you earn them, and how 
peed you will need for yourself and your dependents. 
(6 pp. 


“What If You’re Disabled?” (OASI-29a). An illus- 

trated booklet, giving a simple explanation of what 

yore should know about the disability program. 
pp.) 


“Old-Age and Survivors Insurance for Employees of 
State and Local Governments” (OASI-32). Most public 
employees can obtain social security coverage. This 
booklet explains how this may be done and also describes 
the program. (16 pp.) 





























The Bonell Bulletin, published monthly by the 
Bonell Memorial Home, 2208 Eighth Ave., 
Greeley, Colorado, is an unusual Home news- 
bulletin which often covers a wide range of ac- 
tivities and developments in aging throughout 
the country, in addition to local and institutional 
news. A limited supply of free sample copies is 
available upon request. 


* 


Valuable tips on how to get and hold a job are 
given in Maryland’s eight-page pamphlet, “Sug- 
gestions for the Older Worker,” available in 
limited supply from Mrs. Eleanor B. Kuhfuss, 
Staff Specialist, Services for Older Workers, 
Dept. of Employment Security, 1100 N. Eutaw 
St., Baltimore 1. 

Part of Maryland’s effort to remove the “age 
barrier to older workers,” this leaflet points the 
older worker toward taking stock of work skills 
and finding job leads, and explains how to take 
interviews and how to keep jobs after finding 
them. 

Also available from Mrs. Kuhfuss are extra 
copies of the Older Worker Letter, published bi- 
monthly. The supply is limited, but free sub- 
scriptions are available to employers interested 
in older workers. 

* 


“Won’t you be a Friendly Visitor?”’, a single 
sheet flyer published by the Volunteer Services 
Office, Health & Welfare Council of the National 
Capital Area, 1101 M St., N.W., Washington, D.C., 
explains how anyone can be a Friendly Visitor. 
Single copies of this sheet are free upon request. 
This is the kind of promotion of local friendly 
visiting programs which other communities may 
be interested in following. “It’s a heart warm- 
ing experience to watch a lonely person blossom 
under your friendship.” 


* 


“From a librarian’s point of view, the first con- 
sideration of library service to and for aging 
citizens is as a personal resource for education 
and for leisure time,” according to Miss Helen C. 
Rogers, in-an article reprinted from The Indiana 
State Library’s September 1959 Library Occur- 
rent. Originally it had appeared in “Aging in 
Indiana,” published by The Indiana State Com- 
mission on the Aging and Aged (see Aging 65, 
p. 10). : 

“Library Service Related to Aging and Aged” 
describes how the librarian can contribute to com- 
munity life and take part in community planning 
and action. For free reprints, send stamped, self- 
addressed business-size envelope to Miss Helen C. 
Rogers, Librarian, Department of Public Welfare, 
141 S. Meridian St., Indianapolis 14. 





The first of three contributions to the Whi; 
House Conference on Aging prepared by the Kz, 
sas State Board of Health, “Characteristics ¢ 
Residents in a Sample of Care Homes for th 
Aging in Kansas,” is a special report on the soci! 
economic, and medical aspects of residents. Dz, 
were derived from a random sampling of 1 
licensed nursing homes, adult boarding homes, ay 
homes for the aged; the sample covered about on. 
fourth of the licensed homes in the State. 

Primary objective of this study was to obtzir 
basic information for development of adequat 
standards. Results are presented in tables an 
large, clear graphs depicting distribution of rej. 
dents, condition of patients, frequency of varioy 
diagnoses, comparison of care facilities and per. 
sonnel, State distribution of homes, etc. 

“Characteristics of the Residents over 65 year 
of Age,” second in this series, is now bein 
printed ; another report, as yet untitled, on chronic 
disease as a problem in three Kansas counties, js 
in preparation. 

Publications of the Division of Health of the 
Aging, Kansas State Board of Health in Topeka, 
are free upon request to Dr. Harry Allen, Assist. 
ant Director. 

* 


“Community Check Lists” for four major areas 
in the field of aging (free time, employment & 
income, housing, and health) have been developed 
by the Council on Aging of the State of Oregon, 
P. O. Box 5197, Eugene, for use in following up 
on district conferences on aging. Single sets are 
available without charge from Miss Julia G. John- 
son, Executive Secretary. 

These check Jists may be particularly helpful 
as examples for other States, and for communities 
now planning or conducting surveys on aging. 
They are duplicated on different colored paper 
(green, blue, orange, and yellow, respectively), 
for easy identification. 


* 


“Physician’s Guide to Special Services for the 
Older Patient in the Buffalo Metropolitan Area’ 
is a useful reference chart listing social agencies 
the physician may recommend. They are 
grouped into 12 subject categories: (1) Nursing 
and Convalescent Homes, (2) Family Services, 
(3) Homes and Housing, (4) Home Services, 
(5) Finances, (6) Employment, (7) Recreation, 
(8) Mental Health, (9) Education, (10) Travel 
ers Service, (11) Legal Service, (12) Rehabil- 
tation. 

A limited supply of the guide is available 
free, upon request, from the Erie County Medical 
Society, Rm. 21, Hotel Statler-Hilton, Buffalo 2 
Stamped, self-addressed envelopes (at least 4x 
9'4 in.) should be provided. 
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The “Contents and Index” sheet for Volume 40 
(1959) of the Statistical Bulletin, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison Ave., NYC 
10, is available, in limited supply, from the Bulle- 
tins Editor. There is no charge for individual 
copies of the Statistical Bulletin itself. 





CONFERENCES AND COURSES 


1960 regional conferences of the American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, which include some as- 
pects of aging: 

April 19-22—Southwest Regional Conference, 

Bellemont Motor Hotel, Baton Rouge. 

May 24-27—Mountain States Regional Confer- 
ence, Plains Hotel, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
September G-0—Northeast Regional Conference, 

Grossinger Hotel, Grossinger, N. Y. 

September 2/-2.3—Southeast Regional Conference, 

Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, Ky. 

October 9-12—West Coast Regional Conference, 

Sheraton-Portland Hotel, Portland, Oreg. 


APWA headquarters is at 1313 E. 60th St., 
Chicago 37. 





Meetings of Nursing Home Associations 


April 26-29—Illinois Nursing Home Association 
Convention, Wagon Wheel, Rockton. 

May 2-s—Missouri Association of Licensed Nurs- 
ing Homes, 12th Annual Convention, Phillips 
Hotel, Kansas City. 

May—Massachusetts Federation of Nursing 
Homes, Inc., 11th Annual Convention, 1130 
Park Square Bldg., Boston. 

May 8-//—Michigan Nursing Home Association 
Convention, Burdick Hotel, Kalamazoo. 

May /0-1/—Montana Nursing Home Association 
annual convention, Northern Hotel, Billings. 
May 24-25—Joint convention of the Oregon and 
Washington State Nursing Home Associations, 

Ben Franklin Hotel, Seattle. 

June 14-15—Alabama Nursing Home Association 
annual convention, Holiday Inn, Birmingham. 

June 22-2;—The Georgia Association of Nursing 
Homes and Homes for the Aged, Hotel Demp- 
sey, Macon. 

June 27-29—Indiana Association of Licensed 
Nursing Homes annual convention. 

June 29-July 1—AHA and ANHA Institute on 
Nursing Home Administration, AHA Bldg., 
Chicago. 








The National Geriatrics Society plans to hold 
an annual convention May 9-12 in Miami Beach, 
fla. NGS headquarters is at 5 Park Towne 
South, Philadelphia 30. 





NEWS ITEMS 


New hearings on health problems of the aged 
were rescheduled last month by the Senate Sub- 
committee on Problems of the Aged and Aging, 
to begin April 4. Chairman Pat McNamara 
of Michigan plannec to hear testimony from 
officials of insurance companies active in the 
health field, as well as from noted public health 
and welfare authorities. 

“The No. 1 problem of America’s senior citi- 
zens is how to meet the costs of health care at a 
time when income is lowest and potential or ac- 
tual disability at its highest,” according to Sen. 
McNamara. [There has been] “a major shift 
from diseases of the young to diseases of the 
aging in the health profile of America.” 

Senator Norman Brunsdale (R.-N.Dak.) has re- 
placed Senator Barry Goldwater (R.-Ariz.) on 
the Subcommittee. 

* 


Classes, study groups, visits to shut-ins and 
sponsorship of a proposed “meals on wheels” 
program are some of the activities of the Abund- 
ant Life Club, 2412 - 39th St., Galveston, Téx., as 
reported by C. W. Aschbacher, Publicity Chair- 
man. During the December holidays, members 
visited 92 shut-ins, bringing Christmas packages. 

This club, organized in May 1959, is a project 
of the Ministerial Association and United Church 
Women of Galveston. No dues are collected from 
the 155 members, who now meet regularly in the 
social hall of the Central Methodist Church. 


* 


Chairman Archie C. Grant reports that the 
Housing Authority of the City of Las Vegas, 
after considerable study, has started building a 
20-unit project for the elderly, with special safety 
features for the occupants. Tentative rent sched- 
ule is $45 a month. More information from: 
Mr. Grant, P. O. Box 431, Las Vegas, Nev. 


* 

A million-dollar, 125-bed addition is to be built 
adjacent to the Kahl Memorial Home for the Aged 
and Infirm in Davenport, Iowa. Bishop Ralph L. 
Hayes of Davenport said the plans provide for 
nursing care for the 125 residents, with complete 
programs of recreation and therapy. New fa- 
cilities will enable the Carmelite Sisters to care 
for aged men and women of all faiths and to pro- 
vide accommodations for elderly married couples. 
The Carmelite Order operates 26 homes for senior 
citizens in the East and Middle West. 

More information: Rev. John E. Kelly, Di- 
rector, Bureau of Information, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

















California’s Governor Edmund Brown has ap- 
pointed to a new position as Consumer Counsel 
Mrs. Helen Ewing Nelson. Mrs. Nelson will be 
particularly concerned with the consumer prob- 
lems of senior citizens, and will give help in pro- 
tection against frauds. Her overall responsibili- 
ties are to advise the Governor on the interests 
of consumers, to recommend legislation protect- 
ing the consumer, to make investigations, and to 
report to the people. 

* 


The Kansas State Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on Aging has received a supplemental ap- 
propriation of $10,000 through a transfer of funds 
from the Kansas Special Employment Security 
Fund to the Committee. This transfer of funds 
was made possible through an act of the Kansas 
Legislature, signed by Governor George Docking 
on February 1. 


With the additional $10,000 supplementing 
their $15,000 WHCA grant, the Kansas Inter- 
departmental Committee will be able to continue 
its program of research and planning activities, 
and to formulate recommendations for the White 
House Conference on Aging. More information: 
Mr. John Morrison, Executive Director, Employ- 
ment Security Division, Kansas Department of 
Labor, 401 Topeka Blvd., Topeka. 


* 


Miss Mary F. Champlin on March 1 was ap- 
pointed Health Consultant for the National Com- 
mittee on the Aging (345 W. 46 St., NYC 17). 
She replaced Dr. Alexander Kruger, who returned 
to the New York City Department of Hospitals. 

The National Committee on the Aging is a 
(non-profit) clearinghouse and national resource 
for organizations and individuals throughout the 
nation. It provides planning, information and 
consultation services, and materials in the field 
of aging. 


* 


The first regional Conference on the Adminis- 
tration of Nursing Homes and Homes for the 
Aged, sponsored by the Catholic Hospital Asso- 
ciation at the request of Bishop Peter W. Bar- 
tholome of St. Cloud, drew 150 persons from 14 
States at St. Cloud, Minn., on March 8. The 
“great need for service to our elder citizens,” and 
the “obligations we have to provide for their 
proper care,” were stressed by Bishop Barthol- 
ome. Other speakers included Father John J. 
Flanagan, S.J., executive director of the Catholic 
Hospital Association; Miss Ollie Randall, vice 
chairman of the National Committee on the 
Aging; and Dr. Jack Weinberg, Professor of Psy- 
chiatry at the University of Illinois. 





Governor DiSalle’s Commission on Aging ; 
Ohio has distributed to State colleges and yj 
versities a questionnaire on available educatioy 
opportunities for the aged, as part of their “fay, 
gathering” efforts for the State conference. 1, 
questionnaire is intended to establish whi¢ 
schools have adult education programs, and hg 
many older persons (over 60 years of age) ay 
enrolled in courses specifically designed for then, 
Included in the replies will be information » 
length of courses, special rate features, credit vq. 
ues, publicity, and evaluations of existing pny 
grams. 


Distribution of the questionnaire served th 
dual purpose of acquainting colleges and wi. 
versities with the State Commission, and wit, 
the WHCA. 

For more information: Ralph D. Wheat, Exe. 
utive Director, Governor’s Commission on Aging 
408 E. Town St., Columbus 15. 





A Unique District Conference On Aging 


This article was originally prepared by Mr. Clifton £ 
Davenport, formerly DHEW Regional Representative in 
San Francisco for the White House Conference on Aging 


The first of four meetings preparatory to the 
Washington State Conference on Aging was held 
in Ephrata on September 26, 1959. This was the 
first meeting of this kind in Region IX after the 
National Leadership Training Institute for the 
WHCA, and may have been the first such meeting 
in the United States. It was planned to serve com- 
munities in the northeastern corner of the State. 

After a half-hour registration period, the con 
ference was opened promptly at 9:30 a.m. The 
conference chairman introduced for a very brief 
address of welcome: (1) a local State Senator; 
(2) the Chairman of the Governor’s Council o 
Aging; and (3) the Director of the State Depart. 
ment of Public Assistance who is the official 
designated by the Governor as responsible for 
organizing and conducting the State’s WHCA 
activities. 

The opening address by Mrs. Geneva Mathiasen 
emphasized the purpose, organization, and plans 
for the WHCA. 


Strict Schedule 


Promptly at 10:20 a “keynoter” on “Housing 
and Living Arrangements” was introduced who 
spoke on this subject for exactly fifteen minutes 
During his speech he was given a distinct wart 
ing when only five minutes of time remained. 

As the conferees had entered the hall they 
were assigned by lot to tables within the hall, each 
table accommodating eight to ten conferees. 

As soon as the first “keynoter” had finished, 
all conferees were asked to discuss the subject # 
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housing within their group at each table. A 
wrefully selected and trained discussion leader, 
and a recorder, had been stationed at each table. 
Twenty-five minutes was scheduled for the table 
fiscussion of this subject, with a five-minute 
warning given at the expiration of twenty min- 
utes. The last five minutes were used by each 
up for rounding out its discussion, and for 
permitting the recorder to summarize the dis- 
wssion of the group. 

Promptness 

Then a second “keynoter” spoke for exactly 
ffteen minutes on “Recreation and Cultural Ac- 
tivities.” Following his speech, the entire group 
again engaged in table discussion, devoting 
twenty-five minutes to this subject. A _ third 
“‘keynoter” made a fifteen-minute presentation 
on “Health and Rehabilitation,” which was fel- 
lowed, in similar fashion, by discussion at each 
table throughout the hall. 

During the afternoon session, which started at 
1:30 p.m., three additional “keynoters” made 
presentations on: “Employment and Economic 
Support,” “Education,” and “Community Organi- 
uation.” After each of these fifteen-minute pres- 
entations the entire group of conferees engaged 
in discussion of the subject at the individual 
tables throughout the hall. 

§ummaries Ready Immediately 

The final “keynoter” had already analyzed 
and summarized the reports from each table’s 
reorders on all previous subjects. His sum- 
mary was written boldly on rolls of newsprint 
which were used as a visual aid during his “feed- 
back” sessions. 

Many questions had been raised during the 
meeting, but problems could not be considered 
in any great depth. This was presented as a 
challenge for further action within each com- 
munity, and a blueprint for planning and action 
at the community level was presented. As each 
participant left the hall he was given two publi- 
cations, “Local Community Participation for 
White House Conference on Aging,” and “Com- 
munity Action for Active Living in the Added 
Years,” 

Simultaneous Table Discussions 

The device of seating 176 registered delegates 
at tables accommodating eight or ten each, pro- 
vided a ready-made basis for small discussion 
soups. The primary advantage of this conference 
method was that every participant was actively 
involved in a discussion of each and every subject 
which was presented to the conference. The 
Froups Seated at each table were small enough so 
that every participant had an opportunity to 
"press himself. As one looked over the hall 
airing the discussion periods it was difficult to 
‘atch the eye of a single participant because each 





participant was actively engaged in the discussion 
at his table. (The following week when the 
same techniques were used for a meeting of 
500 people in Seattle, the participants were so 
intently engaged in their discussion that only 
those at the most immediate tables were aware 
that a very ill participant had to be carried from 
the hall.) 

The success of the Ephrata meeting was ac- 
tively promoted by the masterful direction on the 
part of the conference chairman who kept the 
conference exactly on schedule throughout the 
day by summarily terminating the period allotted 
to each speaker and to each discussion session. 


Careful Preparation 

More basically, however, the success of the con- 
ference resulted from the very careful prepara- 
tion which had been made long in advance of the 
meeting itself. The keynote speakers were all 
people of competence who had been carefully 
selected, and each had been furnished a list of 
“Suggested Points of Discussion.” The dis- 
cussion leaders and table recorders had also 
been very carefully selected, and furnished with 
“Instructions for Table Recorders,” or “Instruc- 
tions for Discussion Leaders.” They had been 
brought together in a training session an hour 
before the conference opened. (The fact that 
only about half of the participants at the Ephrata 
meeting had registered in advance prompted the 
State to have standby recorders and discussion 
leaders at each of the subsequent meetings in 
the State.) 


Total Geographic Area 

A list of names had been compiled for each 
separate local committee to use in securing dis- 
cussion leaders and recorders. The list included 
names of persons from the total geographic area 
of the meeting: field people from the various 
State departments, local public and private 
agency personnel known to have an interest in 
the program, plus community persons, including 
members of committees on aging and senior or- 
ganizations with whom members of the State 
Council had worked. This made it possible for 
the local committee to involve people from all 
counties in the area rather than using only per- 
sons from the host community. Thus the local 
planning committees had some representation 
from adjoining communities as well as from the 
host city, and the discussion leaders and recorders 
were, for the most part, from the more remote 
areas of the region. This tended to draw more 


people and participation from the total region. 

The work of the table recorders was also facili- 
tated by the advance preparation of “Recorders’ 
Report Forms,” with a distinctive color used for 
each of the five discussions to be reported. 
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Hyde Park Seniors’ Tenth Anniversary 


This article is adapted from an account of the Hyde 
Park Seniors prepared by Mr. Lester W. Bartlett. A 
free leaflet telling the story of the Hyde Park Seniors 
is available from Mr. Bartlett, Director, Hyde Park Sen- 
iors, Hyde Park YMCA, 1400 E. 53 St., Chicago 15. 


Since my retirement ten years ago, I have 
been directing a unique program for senior adults 
at the Hyde Park YMCA in Chicago. The or- 
ganization is known as the Hyde Park Seniors. 
Partly due to the achievements of this pilot ven- 
ture, other YMCA’s are now recognizing that 
they, too, can extend their service to older 
persons. 

A Pioneering Program 

Some ten years ago, when gerontology was 
still in its infancy, a few States were naming 
commissions to study the problems of their older 
citizens, and some of the leading universities 
were beginning to hold institutes on phases of 
aging. In December 1949, the charter members 
of what later became known as the Hyde Park 
Seniors decided to cooperate in a venture to 
share their experience and abilities, to find new 
outlets for their interests, and to promote ac- 
tivities for their future welfare. The group at 
first was small. As it grew, we enjoyed con- 
siderable autonomy as a section of the Hyde 
Park YMCA. 

From the beginning we were an organization 
OF seniors, BY seniors, FOR seniors. 

A Variety of Activities 

Soon activities developed around interests of 
members in the group. An early interest, for 
instance, was painting, We visited different 
studios. Soon a few of us with painting ex- 
perience, and others without any background in 
art but with interest, wanted to paint as a group, 
with instruction. So a group was formed under 
an instructor. 

Other activities followed: dancing; craft work 
fenameling on copper, ceramics, mosaics, silk 
screen, weaving, making gift articles) ; singing; 
discussions (Round Table, Men’s Club, Institute) ; 
and special events (Annual Meeting, Spring 
Luncheon at which members 80 and over are 
special guests, Talent Night at which the interest 
groups contribute to the program, picnics, and 
camping). 
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There has been a continuing interest in th 
welfare of our fellow members, and of older pe. 
sons in the community, especially since Hyé 
Park has undergone a period of redevelopment 
and recently there has developed a keen interey 
in the White House Conference on Aging. 


A Gradual Move Into the Later Years 

It has become apparent to us through the pas 
decade that the later years are a period of life 
like childhood and adolescence, into which person 
do not “retire,” but rather move as naturally 
they moved into other periods. They bring int 
this period vast resources from past experiences 
and an eagerness to use them. To identify thes 
resources, to spot leadership, to assign respons 
bilities, and to develop team work has been one 
of our major objectives. 


Space of Our Own 

A significant advance in the expansion of our 
program was the setting aside by the YMCA 
Board of Directors of a center for the use of the 
Seniors. The space was decorated and equippe 
by special funds raised by the Seniors. We have 
an attractive and comfortable lounge whet 
seniors and their friends rest, visit, or hold smal 
meetings; also we have a studio, club room, a smal 
kitchen, and the Director’s office. 


Tenth Anniversary 

The celebration of our tenth anniversary it- 
cluded a dinner at which a DHEW represent« 
tive was the speaker. Before the anniversat 
dinner we had a meeting of community agenty 
representatives to review our present prograll, 
and to recommend plans for enriching it. 

Participants at this meeting concluded that the 
present program performs a notable service 
senior citizens in the community, that it should 
be expanded to reach a larger number than the 
present membership of 150, that it should cor 
tinue its concern for the welfare of senior cil- 
zens in areas such as housing and health, that 
special plans be developed to provide respons 


bilities for Seniors in areas where they hav}, 


talent, and that younger Seniors be encouraged 
join the organization to provide “new blood.” 

We hope to carry out all of these recommenté: 
tions. 
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